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We have in this book, which is a partial translation of M. 
Colson's work, a clear presentation of the theory of rate making, 
followed by a discussion of rate-making practice in various coun- 
tries, and, finally, a general survey and discussion of some prac- 
tical problems including, for example, public management versus 
public control. 

The maximum rate which can be charged for any transportation 
is fixed by the value of the service. This, in turn, will depend on 
the difference in the price, at the point of origin and the point of 
destination, of the goods carried. Such a difference in the price 
of a good between two places is likely to be greater as the distance 
is greater or as the value of the goods carried is greater. The 
author recognizes, however, that the difference in the price of a 
good in two places, while often limiting the charge for transport, 
may also be largely determined by this charge. On the other hand, 
the additional net cost of transportation fixes a minimum rate. In 
the long run, however, rates must be high enough to pay fair re- 
turns on investment, or railroads will not be built. 

The general theory of rate making having been set forth, the 
author discusses the effect of the rates charged on the welfare 
of the public and of the companies. Up to a certain point, if 
the toll (by which, apparently, is meant the excess charge for 
carrying any goods, above the special additional cost involved) 
were uniform, reduction of the toll would be to the advantage alike 
of companies and public. Beyond that point, reduction would be 
of advantage to the public but not to the companies. Assuming 
a uniform toll, complete utilization of facilities could be obtained 
only by making the toll zero. Rates high on traffic which can bear 
high rates, are said merely to affect the distribution of benefit 
between the public and the transportation agency, without affect- 
ing the total utility of the railroad; but tolls (i.e., rates in excess 
of additional net cost) which make transportation of any commodi- 
ties impossible, involve a clear loss to all. 

Attention is next turned to various rate scales or systems, 
which are represented graphically. For example, there is the 
system of fixed terminal charge and a transportation charge 
varying in exact proportion to distance. Since, however, for 
long distances, rates so constructed are likely to be so high 
as to discourage traffic, the arrangement is frequently adopted 
of making the base (by which the mileage is multiplied) de- 
crease as the distance increases. This arrangement has to be 
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modified, usually by a flat rate between certain distances, to prevent 
its resulting in a lower charge for a longer distance, where the 
lower base goes into effect, than for a somewhat shorter distance. 
A third system reduces the base only for that part of the trans- 
portation in excess of a fixed distance. Thus, the transport rate 
might be 8 centimes per kilometer for the first 25 kilometers, 4 
centimes each for the next 75, etc. Besides these rate scales 
the author discusses also special rates. 

Succeeding sections of the book deal with Railway Rates in 
France, European and American Practice, General Survey and 
Conclusions. Throughout, the explanations of principles and 
practice are clear, and the translation should prove of value. 

Harry Gunnison Brown. 

Yale University. 

The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. By 
Lincoln Hutchinson. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. x, 283. $1.75.) 
The Panama Canal. By Reuben E. Bakenhus, Harry S. Knapp 
and Emory R. Johnson. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1915. Pp. xi, 257.) 
The first of these works attempts to estimate the influence of 
the Panama Canal on international competition for the trade of 
the Pacific. It is primarily a study in commercial geography, an 
industrial and commercial survey of the entire Pacific region, with 
some effort, of course, to forecast the way in which trade relations 
with the United States and Europe will be affected by the change 
in water routes. Much of the text is taken up by a detailed analy- 
sis of trade statistics for the past fifteen years. These figures 
show that staple products of American industry have found in- 
creasing sale in Central America, Mexico, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines, and that the chief gains have been made in iron and steel 
products, mineral oils, raw cotton, and lumber. This part will be 
found extremely tedious, not to say trying, to the average reader. 
The pages bristle with statistical tables and quantitative compari- 
sons the significance of which is lost in the sheer multiplicity of de- 
tail. Moreover, the reader's patience is rewarded by the statement 
that these figures merely indicate the "lines of least resistance for 
the exporter" and show "where it will be wisest to make the first 
attack" (p. 250). The author conveys the impression that the 



